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nomics at Howard University, who first 

pointed out that the economic behavior of 
Negro employers was in no wise different than 
the behavior of white employers of Negro and 
white labor. Dr. Harris, in essays and in his 
books, The Black Worker and The Negro As 
Capitalist, ventured the opinion—at least by in- 
ference—that Negro business enterprise was 
actuated primarily by the desire for profit, and 
that no matter how lofty the racial aims it 
espoused, nor what racial allegiance it claimed, 
it could not divest itself of the characteristics 
common to competitive capitalistic enterprise. 

When one comes to think of it, there really 
is no reason why it should be otherwise. We 
mention it here because when he first advanced 
the thesis Dr. Harris was subjected to bitter 
criticism and was charged with being blind to 
the opportunities for employment which Negro 
business had opened for Negro youth. It is not 
necessary to minimize those opportunities, which 
are admittedly often denied by white business 
enterprise, in order to point out that Dr. Harris’s 
critics failed to present adequate testimony to 
refute the charge that the relationship between 
the Negro employer and his employees, once 
established, is governed by the same forces 
that commonly govern other employer-employee 
relationships in America. 

In the last few months the contention of Dr. 
Harris has received overwhelming support. Re- 
cent events have removed the whole question 
from the realm of theory. And if anyone doubts 
the accuracy of Dr. Harris’s observation all he 
has to do is to look at what is happening in the 
attempt to establish a minimum wage for wom- 
en in several of the cities of America, notably 
New York and Washington, D. C. 

In the City of New York, the promulgation 
of a minimum wage for women in laundries was 
not only opposed by white laundry owners who 
employed Negroes; it was stubbornly and bitter- 
ly opposed by Negro laundry owners who em- 
ployed only Negroes. The arguments which 
these Negro laundry owners advanced were re- 
vealing and in some cases pathetic. We are 
Negro businesses, they said in effect, trying to 
give Negroes an opportunity to work. We should 
not have to pay this minimum wage to our 
workers because if we do, we cannot remain in 
business. 

In other words, Negro laundry owners—at 
least some of them—sought to perpetuate a 
business enterprise by paying their kinsmen less 
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I: was Dr. Abram Harris, Professor of Eco- 


The kditor Says: 


then a living wage. Such an att ude j 

shocking when one considers that t - price 

level for laundry service to Negro ¢ nsum. 

ers is not appreciably lower in \Negro. 
owned laundries than in white ones. 

But more surprising still, if not more -hock. 
ing, is the attitude assumed by some > egrogs 
that employment is the paramount thir + ang 
the wage of little significance. These—s ne of 
whom are leaders—should know that the Negro 
was employed during slavery. And the whole 
struggle of the Negro in America has re olved 
around the scant wage which he is paid 
for his labor a wage affording hin. onh 
the poorest houses in which to live, limiting his 
educational opportunities, denying him proper 
medical care—and ultimately compelling him to 
go on relief. 

One could not imagine a Negro advocating a 
differential wage based on race—-hardly. And 
yet, inconceivable as it may appear, there are 
those who have advocated a differentia! for 
Negro beauticians who work in beauty parlors 
owned and operated by Negroes in the City of 
New York. Here the minimum wage, estab- 
lished by the Industrial Commissioner, has met 
the opposition of certain proprietors in the Har- 
lem area where the booth-renting practice has 
attained widespread vogue. The State Labor 
Department has fixed the minimum wage for 
beauticians at $16.50 per week. A study of the 
Harlem area reveals that in Negro shops where 
booths are rented the operators earn a median 
of $9.11 per week, and that salaried employees 
in Negro shops where no booths are rented earn 
a median of $9.32. 

The new order of the Industrial Commis 
sioner has brought many protests from proprie- 
tors throughout the city, but none have been 
more vigorous and vociferous than those eman- 
ating from Harlem, where booth-renters them- 
selves have joined the opposition ! 

As was pointed out by Leroy Jeffries in an 
article captioned: “The Decline of the Beauty 
Parlor Industry in Harlem,” that appeared in 
Opportunity a few months ago, the Harlem 
booth-renter is in an unenviable position. She has 
no security beyond the time of her present 
employment. Accepting the role of an inde- 
pendent contractor, she forfeits old age assis- 
tance made possible by the Social Security Act. 
She is outside the pale of unemployment in- 
surance compensation for periods when she is 
without employment. She is disqualified from 
receiving Workmen’s Compensation for injuries 
incurred in the course of her work. And she 
may be beyond the coverage of the Minimum 
Wage. 

This is something to think about. It would 
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em to © far more beneficial if the proprietors 
and boot i-renters would sit down and attempt 
to devise. Means by which the benefits of social 
egislatio.. could be made available for Negro 
women orkers by an intelligent reorganization 
of the industry, than to spend time seeking dubi- 
ous means to evade the law designed to lift 
the stanard of living of all women who work. 
For the path they seem to have elected to trod 
fiers no guarantee for the present and no safe- 
guards against the hazards of unemployment 
and old age in the future. 

The editor started out to make belated ac- 
knowledgment to Dr. Abram Harris for his pen- 
etrating insight into the economic behavior of 
the Negro capitalist. The question that has 
puzzled the editor is, “What price Negro business 
if it must rest on the privilege of exploiting 
Negro workers ?”” And what can we say to those 
who advocate a lower wage for Negroes on the 
basis of race and color in Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, if we seek the same opportunities our- 
selves’ 


ARTHUR SCHOMBURG 
G er te enriched owes a real debt to him, 


for he enriched its resources. Particularly 

in the field covering the role of the Negro 
in western civilization, his efforts pushed back 
the rim of the historical horizon and made 
available obscure records and long-buried docu- 
ments without which the story of the Negro 
could not be fully revealed. His was the pas- 
sion of the collector combined with the zeal of 
the racial crusader. He made it his mission in 
life to find evidence that the race of which he 
was a member had contributed much to world 
progress, to fine art and agriculture, to music and 
metallurgy—to the whole field of human en- 
deavor. He succeeded better than he knew for 
his efforts inspired others to take up the painful, 
often thankless task of following the devious 
path of the Negro through the centuries, by 
searching through the archives of the world for 
papers and books and dissertations and reports 
that had long since been lost and forgotten. 

It cannot be said that the work he started was 
finished at his passing. But it can be said that 
he gave to Negroes throughout America a con- 
sciousness of the importance of keeping the 
written record, so that in the future the his- 
torian would not have to resort to surmise and 
to conjecture in order to make appraisal of the 
Negroes’ contribution to American life. 

He left to posterity the Schomburg collection, 
worthy monument of his life work. For this 
alone scholars will forever owe him a debt of 
gratitude. To his people and to his generation 


he gave all of his energy, his vision, and the 
strength of his spirit, and more than this no 
man can give. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1938 


O the thousands of young men and wo- 
men who now have finished their high 
school or college work, OpporRTUNITY ex- 
tends its congratulations. Whatever the course, 
wherever the school—whether it may be in some 
remote city in the far south or some metropolitan 
center in the north or east or west-——the success- 
ful completion of a high school or college cur- 
riculum marks the end of a period of learning 
although, thank heaven, not the learning process 
itself. To complete a course in most schools re- 
quires the same habits of mind as to complete 
anything successfully——a certain ability of con- 
centration, an active mentality, sustained am- 
bition, and the vision of some goal. 

Even in a troubled world, where unemploy- 
ment is rife and job opportunities are few, these 
qualities must be present for even the smallest 
measure of success. The tragedy of many young 
people—-and old ones too, for that matter—is 
that in the face of difficulties and disappointments 
they lose one or the other or all of the qualities 
which made their scholastic career successful. 

But in all fairness to the youth of this genera- 
tion it must be said that they face perhaps as 
unhappy a world as young men and women 
have ever faced. Still it is not a hopeless world 
by far, and this is not the only generation that 
has faced a troubled, disorganized and confused 
world. 

The measure of their character will be their 
ultimate ability to hammer out a livelihood or 
to carve a career despite the enormity of the 
difficulties which they unquestionably face. 
Some fortunate ones will continue their formal 
education. All should continue it if it is humanly 
possible, either in college or night school or 
classes in adult education. The more complete 
their preparation the better chance they will 
have. 

The editor wishes he might congratulate every 
graduate in person. He surely wished to see his 
daughter, Miss Sara Elizabeth Carter, receive 

her diploma with the rest of her class at Phyllis 
Wheatley High School in far-off San Antonio. 
But the exigencies of circumstance ruled other- 
wise. To this young lady and to all the young 
men and women who go out from school and 
college, he sends his congratulations and his 
benediction with the firm belief that the classes 
of 1938 are the best classes ever to come out of 
school and college. 
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THE NEGRO 
in a 
PROGRAM 
of 
Public Housing 


By DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER 


groups is of a dual nature: there is an 
absolute scarcity of decent low-rental 
dwelling units; and an amazingly large propor- 
tion of the population receives insufficient wages 
to pay for adequate shelter and other necessi- 
ties. Consequently, a large number of families 
are compelled to live in houses unfit for human 
habitation. 

In its report to the Senate on the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, the Committee on 
Education and Labor indicated that the irre- 
ducible housing minimum, represented by “exist- 
ing dwellings absolutely unfit for human habita- 
tion, which should be condemned and demol- 
ished immediately” was 5,663,000 units. In 
addition, the census shows that three-fifths of all 
families in the United States earn incomes be- 
low the figure necessary to afford respectable liv- 
ing quarters without undue skimping on other 
necessities. This means that some 10,000,000 
American families are in need of new homes to 
rent for less than $7 per room per month." 

It is important to bear in mind the dual na- 
ture of the housing problem in order to realize 
the limitation of any program designed for its 
solution. Public housing can affect only the 
supply of housing available. It can do this in 
two ways: first, by increasing the number of 


Te problem of housing for low-income 


1See “Subsidies for Housing,” Architectural Forum, 
May, 1938, pp. 309-310. 
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Modern sculpture as utilized in the exterior design of 
Langston Terrace, housing project in Washington, D. C. 


desirable, well-planned dwellings designed for 
the low-income group; and, second, by making 
these dwellings available to lower-paid heads of 
families. The latter of these objectives is 
achieved by economies in construction costs and 
through subsidies from public agencies. 

In the development of many of our larger 
cities, the older sections of the metropolitan areas 
are occupied successively by groups of lower eco- 
nomic status. Thus a district may start as 
a site for middle and high-class residence, later 
house persons of lower incomes, and finally be- 
come the abode of those in the population who 
have the lowest incomes in the community. 
These areas gradually become less desirable from 
a point of view of site value and physical condi- 
tion as they pass into the hands of persons of 
lower earnings. Ultimately, the cost of repairs 
increases, and the owners cease to worry about 
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necessai’ upkeep. The property runs down. The 
dwellin. , besides often being massive and ex- 
tensive, are usually old and expensive to keep 
in repair. When housing of this sort is opened 
to low-1:1come groups, overcrowding is sure to 
follow. This, in turn, leads to insanitary living 
conditions among tenants and physical decay to 
structure. This process of property and social 
decay is accelerated by the fact that each lower 
income group has less money to spend on rent 
and has greater need for “doubling up.” 

In those instances where new houses are con- 
structed for low income groups in the popula- 
tion, they are either crowded together on high- 
cost land or located in areas devoid of conven- 
jences. An example of the latter type of de- 
velopment is afforded by the growth of new 
towns which enjoy sudden industrial expansion. 
In most of these communities, workers are 
housed in flimsy shacks built on cheap land. 
They have few if any community facilities. 


— the incidents of race prejudice and 
racial attitudes are added to the natural de- 
velopment of a slum, the problem becomes acute. 
This is accentuated in the case of Negroes. 
Covenants, agreements, and restrictions prevent 
the normal expansion of the area open to Negro 
occupancy. Thus, with a growth in the demand 
for housing for colored people, there is no cor- 
responding increase in supply. Prices soar. 
Gradually Negroes of better means force their 
way into new neighborhoods by paying prices 
for their new homes higher than those offered 
by white people. If Negroes attempt to go into 
undeveloped areas, usually there are two diffi- 
culties facing them. 

First, in the South, there are no schools avail- 
able and little chance of getting adequate facili- 
ties for Negro children constructed. Since the 
hope for better schooling is one of the chief 
lures of the city for many rural families who 
move to “town,” this situation is a real deter- 
rent. It also explains why colored families seem 
often to elect crowded conditions in the heart 
of the city in preference to suburban living. 

Second, there is a lack of public facilities. In 
new Negro developments, there are seldom 
paved streets, adequate street lights, or decent 
transportation facilities. These circumstances, 
plus the limited areas from which prospective 
Negro home-makers can choose, even in the 
outskirts, explain why there is little escape for 
Negroes from over-crowding in “moving out.” 

The Negro slum-dweller, in common with his 
white prototype, is penalized in his purchase of 
necessities incident and related to housing. Thus, 
according to a survey made by Hilyard Robin- 


son of some 223 low-income families in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the cost of heat, light, and refrig- 
eration was excessive. In many instances where 
coal, kerosene, and ice were included in the 
family budgets, they were bought in small quan- 
tities at prices far in excess of their cost to per- 
sons of medium incomes. Housing projects offer, 
then, not only an opportunity to supply at 
reasonable cost shelter superior to that usually 
available to persons of low incomes, but often 
they can bring to their tenants necessary services 
incident to housing at a cost far below that now 
paid by low-income persons. 

Practically every socially desirable innovation 
is sure to conflict with some, or many, accepted 
beliefs. Public housing is no exception. Analysis 
of cost data and interpretation of experience 
show that it is uneconomic for those city dwel- 
lers whose earnings are small and uncertain to 
attempt home ownership. It is not unusual to 
find families who, under the delusion of home 
purchase, have been paying an amount greater 
than rent, taxes, and repairs on a home only to 
discover after ten or twenty years that they have 
little or no equity in the property. Even more 
common is the sight of persons who have saved 
a small amount and placed it as down-payment, 
who have met monthly or yearly payments, and 
who, because of temporary adversity, cannot 
meet current obligations on their property. 
They, too, usually lose most of what they have 
invested. In a word, then, despite the virtues 
or supposed virtues of home ownership, it is too 
costly and uncertain an adventure for urban, 
low-income persons. Usually these persons pay 
more for their housing than the going rate of 
rent, and ultimately they end without a deed to 
the thing which has inspired their sacrifice. 


T is because of these facts that public housing 

is usually designed on a rental basis. For col- 
ored people, the fetish of home ownership has 
been an expensive luxury. Concentrated as they 
are in unstable jobs and restricted as they are 
to limited areas, the cost of home ownership in 
terms of sacrifice and anguish has been im- 
mense. Realistic economic thought leads to but 
one conclusion: home ownership is a concept 
based upon moderately high earning power of 
a stable nature. It involves obligation to pay a 
long-period debt of at the least from two to 
three times the annual earnings of the purchaser. 
The fact that our society so long has attempted 
to extend this concept to all classes, although it 
is based upon earnings much above the median 
for this nation, is a proof of its unreality. Al- 
though it might be desirable to have a nation or 
a community made up entirely of home owners, 
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it is impossible under the existing income struc- 
ture of America. Those of low income who at- 
tempt to contribute to this idealistic sort of 
home tenure do so at a tremendous cost. The 
result of their group efforts often is an illusion 
of general home ownership. In reality, it usually 
becomes the excuse for insanitary housing, in- 
adequate facilities, and social decay.* 


i pew whole theory behind public housing is 

that the individual is affected greatly by his 
environment. Not only does the person develop 
more fully if he is given better surroundings, but 
society benefits because a better citizen is pro- 
duced. If communities can be brought to be- 
lieve this about housing, it is conceivable that 
the same analysis can be extended throughout 
the area. For the reasoning which declares that 
nothing can be done for the slum-dweller be- 
cause he has reached his natural level, likewise 
dictates that Negroes are poor, ignorant, and 
underprivileged because they are naturally in- 
ferior. To stress environmental factors is to 
open new doors of opportunity and hope to 
colored Americans. Indirectly, a successful 
housing program will do this. Directly, it must 
benefit thousands of Negro families. 

Public housing is practically a virgin field. 
The program of the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration cleared the un- 
derbrush and plowed the first furrows. In three 
years it produced 20,000 low-rent units for the 


*For a discussion of the desirability of home owner- 
ship, see Stuart Chase, “The Case Against Home Owner- 
ship,” Survey Graphic, May, 1938, pp. 261-267 


Plenty of open space, and no auto traffic, are features of the 


Harlem River Housing Development. 


c timated five million families who live n slums 
ond the five million more who live 4. near. 
lums. Now the United States Housin: uthor. 
ity has taken hold of the job. Fiv: million 
:milies need rehousing today. At it present 
rate, the USHA will provide about — 50,09 
fumily units over the next three years or one 
raillion in the next twenty years. An in the 
normal course of obsolescence, po sulation 
crowth, fire and demolition, the nu: \ber of 
iomilies needing low-rent homes w have 
crown in that period from five to ten _nillion, 
“feanwhile, if present standards of USHA 
housing are to be maintained, appro. matel 
four million of the needy ten million amilies 
will still not be able to afford the minim»: n rents 
unless subsidies go way up or costs wa down, 
As important, therefore, for the thousands of 
families affected as is the hundreds of ‘nillions 
ci dollars the Federal Government is spending 
for housing today, vastly more crucial «re the 
possibilities of this nation’s developing a grow- 
ing program for facilitating adequate living 
quarters and agreeable environments for « large 
fraction of its underprivileged citizens.* 

As Negroes, and those interested in the lives 
cf Negroes, there are certain outstanding and 
significant facts which we should keep in mind. 
Public housing is designed to benefit low-income 
croups. If the program is properly administered, 
it must give to colored citizens—who are recipi- 
ents of low incomes—an appreciable proportion 
cf its benefits. The Housing Division of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration has developed forty- 
nine low-rent housing projects estimated to cost 
over $133,000,000. Sixteen 
of these in the United States 
and three in the Virgin Is/- 
ands are, or will be, tenanted 
exclusively or predominantly 
by Negroes, while ten others 
are planned for colored-and- 
white occupancy. A list of 
these projects with their ap- 
proximate cost is contained 
in Table I. 

In developing these pro- 
jects, the Federal Government 
not only has insisted upon 
the maintenance of housing 
standards for Negro tenants, 
but has effected Negro par- 
ticipation in their planning 
and execution. Three of these 
projects were designed by 

3 For an interesting discussion of 
the technical phases of the housing 


problem, see Architectural Forum, 
April, 1938 and May, 1938. 
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groups architects which included Negroes as 
rincip::! participants.* The Langston project 
in Washington was not only designed by Negro 
architec (s, but its construction was supervised 
and inspected, in part, by colored engineers. In 
the selec tion of personnel for local advisory com- 
mittees, the Public Works Administration in- 
sisted upon the inclusion of Negro members, and 
in eight cities colored citizens served on these 
committees. 

Negro participation was not limited to the 
initiation of these housing projects. It extended 
throughout their execution. Clauses designed to 
prevent discrimination against Negro labor and 
requiring the payment of a given percentage of 
the total pay roll to colored workers were in- 
serted in specifications for Federal housing proj- 
ects. As a result of these contractual provisions, 
Negro workmen employed in the construction 
of thirty-four housing projects in cities having 
large Negro populations received, for the period 
ending February 28, 1938, $3,021,778, or 15.7 
per cent of a total pay roll of $19,137,566 to 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labor on sup- 
erstructures. Of the sum paid to Negro work- 
men, $757,952 was earned by skilled workers. 
This amount represented 5.7 per cent of the 
total pay roll going to skilled labor.* 

In order to secure qualified personnel, the 
Public Works Administration cooperated with 
the National Association of Housing Officials in 
establishing a training school for housing man- 
agers. Colored men and women participated in 
this experiment both as students and teachers. 
At the date of this writing, 
Negroes are employed in 
managerial and clerical capa- 
cities on eighteen projects. 
When the Federal projects 
now under construction are 


4 Lewis Mumford, writing in the 
April 30, 1938 issue of the New 
Yorker, makes the following com- 
ment: “To come closer to Mason 
and Dixon's line, the PWA apart- 
ments in Washington, D. C., by 
Robinson, Porter and Williams, set 
a hich standard of exterior design, 
and the use of sculpture against 
the flat walls of the building is 
more conspicuously successful here 
than anywhere else I can recall; 
from the photographs, it looks bet- 
ter than the best modern work in 
Hamburg or Vienna that I can re- 
call.’ Messrs. Robinson and Wil- 
liams are Negroes. 

° For a description of the nature 
and operation of the non-discrimi- 
nation clause, see Robert C. Weav- 
er, “\n Experiment in Negro La- 
bor,” Opportunity, October, 1936, 
pp. 295-298. 


completed, there will be an increase in this phase 
of participation. The degree of Negro integra- 
tion into the housing program to date has been 
in accordance with the great need for colored 
citizens in this field. Evidence is being accumu- 
lated which leads one to believe that the prece- 
dents established uncer the Federal program 
will be followed by current activities in the field 
of public housing in the United States. 


HE United States Housing Authority has 

been created to assist in meeting the housing 
needs of low-income Americans. Plans are being 
perfected for the erection of modern dwellings 
for these citizens, black and white alike. Whereas 
the program of the Public Works Administra- 
tion was a centralized one, executed from Wash- 
ington by a temporary agency of the Federal 
Government, the United States Housing Au- 
thority is a permanent agency, and its program 
is decentralized. All future low-rent housing 
projects must be initiated, developed, and man- 
aged locally. The United States Housing Au- 
thority is able to cooperate only with local hous- 
ing authorities and no aid is available for pri- 
vate corporations or individuals. The Authority 
in Washington provides advice, technical assis- 
tance, and, finally, funds after the requirements 
set forth in the law have been met by the appli- 
cants for a loan. 

In order for any community to receive bene- 
fits from the program of the United States 
Housing Authority, several steps are necessary. 
First, enabling legislation must be enacted at 


Comfortable, light, airy—the interior of an apartment in the 


Harlem River Housing Project. 
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NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL PROJECTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


PROJECTS FOR PREDOMINANT NEGRO OCCUPANCY 


; Location of Estimated Cost Number 
Name of Project Project of Project Units 
1. Andrew Jackson Courts Nashville, Tenn. $ 1,830,040 398 
2. Brewster Detroit, Mich. 4,952,576 701 
3. College Court Louisville, Ky. 767,623 125 
4. Dixie Homes Memphis, Tenn. 3,326,120 633 
5. Durkeeville Jacksonville, Fla. 967,735 215 
6. Harlem River Houses New York City 4,260,077 574 
7. Langston Washington, D. C. 1,810,767 274 
8. Liberty Square Miami, Florida 960,858 243 
9. Lincoln Gardens Evansville, Indiana 890,420 191 
10. Lockefield Garden Apts. Indianapolis, Ind. 3,243,253 748 
11. Smithfield Courts Birmingham, Ala. 2,497,091 544 
12. Stanley S. Holmes Village Atlantic City, N. J. 1,548,364 277 
13. University Homes Atlanta, Georgia 2,527,222 675 
14. Wm. B. Patterson Courts Montgomery, Ala. 491,675 156 
TOTALS $30,073,821 5,754 
PROJECTS IN WHICH THERE IS A SECTION DESIGNATED 
FOR NEGRO OCCUPANCY 
Estimated Cost Units for 
of Total Project Negro Tenants 
15. Aspendale ? Lexington, Ky. $ 1,680,046 142 
Blue Grass Park § 
16. Cooper River Courts ; Charleston, S. C. 1,312,571 137 
Meeting Street Manor 
TOTALS $ 2,992,617 279 
PROJECTS FOR WHITE AND NEGRO OCCUPANCY 
Location of Estimated Cost Number 
Name of Project Project of Project Units 
17. Brand Whitlock Homes Toledo, Ohio $ 1,979,726 2648 
18. Cedar-Central Apts. Cleveland, Ohio 3,335,417 650 > 
19. Highland Homes Wayne, Pa. 372,655 50 « 
20. Jane Addams Houses Chicago, Illinois 7,049,962 1,027 > 
21. Laurel Homes Cincinnati, Ohio 7,048,251 1,039 4 
22. Logan Fontenelle Homes Omaha, Nebraska 1,877,665 284 « 
23. Outhwaite Homes Cleveland, Ohio 3,526,945 379 4 
24. Parklawn Milwaukee, Wis. 2,508,727 518> 
25. Sumner Field Homes Minneapolis, Minn. 3,652,953 464 4 
26. University Terrace Columbia, S. C. 707,773 122 < 
TOTALS $32,060,074 
SUMMARY 
Total estimated cost of projects for Negro Occupancy $30,073,821 
Total estimated cost of projects having Negro sections 2,992,617 
Total cost of projects for white and Negro occupancy 32,060,074 £ 
TOTAL $65,126,512 


(As of June, 1938) 
«In these projects approximately 90 per cent of the tenants are Negroes. 
bIn these projects there are few Negro families. 
¢In these projects approximately 50 per cent of the units are for Negroes. 
4In these projects tenants have not been selected but there probably will be a large degree 
of Negro participation. 
eIn this project approximately 35 per cent of the tenants are Negroes. 
f This total is slightly incomplete since several projects, such as New Towne Court in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, have a few Negro tenants. 
NOTE: The data contained in this table are tentative in all cases, especially in regard 
to projects which have not been tenanted. 
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once by tic States ; second, local housing author- 
ities must be established; and, finally, projects 
designed .o relieve the housing situation in the 
icality ust be prepared and presented to the 
United Siates Housing Authority by these local 
housing «uthorities. If Negroes are to partici- 
ate in future low-rent housing developments, 
their inclusion must be provided in the plans 
developed locally. In many sections of the 
country, these steps have been taken. Enabling 
egislation has been enacted in thirty-three states 
and local authorities have been set up in some 
140 citics. In Baltimore, Maryland; Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Toledo, 
Ohio; Newark, Camden, and Orange, New 
Jersey ; Charleston, West Virginia; Louisville, 
Kentucky ; and Springfield, Illinois, Negroes are 
members of housing authorities. The vice-presi- 
dent of the State Authority of Indiana is a 
Negro. 

More than $334,000,000, in excess of three- 
fifths of all the funds available under the present 
terms of the United States Housing Act, have 
already been earmarked for eighty-one local 
communities; and contracts for loans amount- 
ing to $53,000,000 have been signed by the 
United States Housing Authority and_ local 
housing authorities in nine cities. These agree- 
ments will facilitate the erection of fourteen new 
housing projects. Of these, five either will be 
predominantly for Negroes or will offer facili- 
ties for a large number of tenants of both races. 
In every city in this group where no housing 
facilities are planned at present for Negroes in 
the allotments above noted, there is now a Fed- 


Beauty 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Tuer give to beauty here— 
The same as everywhere— 


Adulation, but no care. 


eral housing project for colored occupancy. 

It is the responsibility of the Consultant on 
Racial Relations, as a Special Assistant to Ad- 
ministrator Nathan Straus, to promote the in- 
tegration of Negroes into the program of the 
United States Housing Authority. However, 
just as in the case of all decentralized programs 
of the Federal Government, the degree to which 
Negroes will benefit from the program of the 
United States Housing Authority will depend, 
in large measure, upon their participation in 
and consideration by local housing authorities. 

Future public housing in this country will be 
decentralized. Therefore, Negroes as individ- 
uals and groups must become increasingly 
articulate in regard to low-rent housing. We 
must see the problem as citizens and integral 
units of our communities. We must perfect 
techniques to vitalize the housing needs of the 
Negroes in our cities. When we have done this 
and have secured housing facilities for colored 
citizens, we must create opportunities in the field 
of housing for colored architects, engineers, and 
managers. Lastly, but of greatest importance, 
we must protect the rights of Negro labor. Pro- 
visions assuring the use of Negro skilled and un- 
skilled workers must be made before projects are 
begun. As housing becomes increasingly more 
of a local problem, so these activities become 
increasingly local affairs. In the last analysis, 
the extent of the participation of Negroes in the 
program of the United States Housing Author- 
ity will reflect the alertness and activity of the 
Negro leadership in the various local communi- 
ties of the nation. 
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United States, returning from some nine 

months in India, China and Japan. As di- 
rector of the Student Movement House, the only 
International House in London, I had an op- 
portunity of visiting students in all these coun- 
tries in their homes—and a delightful experience 
it was. 

After working for five difficult years in Lon- 
don, watching the effect on the lives of students 
of the breaking up of the League of Nations, the 
rapid growth of Fascism, the coming of civil 
war in Spain, and the ever-increasing political 
and economic pressure on the lives and freedom 
of individuals, I hoped to escape for a time from 
these problems—to escape from the impotent 
despair which must be felt by any who work 
among students from Europe today, when they 
see how little they can do to help. 

Except in Japan, I succeeded, very largely, in 
forgetting for a time this European pressure and 
the constant fear of war. But another of our 
great problems could not be, even temporarily, 
shaken off. In this, my second visit to Ceylon 
and India, where I travelled from the extreme 
south to the Khyber Pass, I had opportunity of 
learning further from my Indian friends of their 
feelings as colored men in the West; and from 
another angle, in an all-too-short day in Harlem, 
I learned something of the American Negro’s 
point of view. I have been asked to write about 
the color question as we see it in an Interna- 
tional House in London. The striking contrast 
between the International Houses in America (in 
all of which I stayed in 1937) and our own in 
London, is in the proportion of foreign students, 
white and colored, to British students. Only one- 
third of our total membership is British by 
birth, almost one-third is Indian, and the re- 
maining third come from Africa, the West 
Indies and the Far East and Europe. 

There are nearly 1,000 Indians in the Uni- 
versity of London alone. How do these and 
other colored students fare in London? First, 
let me say that the Student Movement House 
has always, in the twenty-one years of its ex- 
istence, welcomed in its membership university 
students of all countries; the House belongs to 
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Lv summer I paid my first visit to the 


THE COLOR PROBLEM 
Among Students London 


By MARY TREVELYAN 


each one of them, and there are no di tinction: 
of race, creed or color. From the ear vest days 
of our history colored students have alv. ays used 
the House freely, and for some years had a 
American Negro on our staff as Stude:t Chris 
tian Movement Secretary. 

Many Indians, and nearly all Africans, Weg 
Indians and Negro students, suffer from: inteny 
loneliness when they first come to Lon:'on. Aj 
big cities are lonely, but London has css wel. 
come for the stranger than New York. for the 
sun does not shine very often, and the cold grey 
climate adds immensely to the unhappiness and 
depression of those who come from warmer 
lands. Although the discrimination  againg 
colored people is not so clear-cut as in parts of 
the United States—we have no regulations a 
to travelling in special cars on trains, for in- 
stance—yet the fear of slights is probably 
greater. It is not easy for a colored man t 
now what to avoid. Maybe for weeks he can 
travel undisturbed on buses and undergrounds, 
then one day he will see his next-door neighbor 
on a bus change his seat, or leave the bus rather 
than sit next to him. We have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in finding good lodgings for colored stu- 
dents, and there are many who have undergone 
repeatedly the experience of engaging rooms by 
post and having the door shut in their faces 
when they arrive to take possession. This kind 
of treatment makes a young man over-sensitive 
and ready to take offense after a few months, 
sometimes in cases where no offense has been 
intended, and the suspicion with which genu- 
inely friendly overtures are received is often a 
discouragement to those English people who are 
sincerely anxious to make friends with colored 
students. 

Further, the very large majority of students 
who come to this country are British subjects, 
and there are few of them who escape the ‘n- 
feriority complex’ as a result. But youth will 
not admit, quite rightly, such a thing as infer- 
ority, and the result is often a ‘superiority’ atti- 
tude, based on the insecure foundation of an 
instinctive desire to ‘hit back.’ Much of this is 
neither their fault nor ours, but the underlying 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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A LOVELY MAID 


cA Story in Verse 


By J. S. JACKSON 


That old kitchen done killed my mamma 
That old kitchen done killed my mamma 
That old kitchen done killed my mamma 

Lord keep that kitchen from killing me. 


Sally was a beautiful child to begin with. 
A tinted chocolate brown set off her large black eyes and 
A heavy shock of straight black hair set off her face. 


Don’t tag at your mamma’s skirts, child. 
Here, take Miss Anne’s books and look at them and keep out of the way. 


Sally fought to save the city with Joan of Arc; 

She loved and cried and married with the girls of Little Women; 
She sailed for the Crimea with Florence Nightingale, 

Ruled with Victoria Regina and 

Started a settlement house with Jane Addams. 


Six years’ schooling had been her mother’s lot 

And then she had to stop and raise her younger sisters— 

To teach them as she had learned to wash white clothes whiter, 
To kneel and scrub a floor with motions of the body and not 
The muscles so she wouldn’t be tired when she got through. 

She couldn’t get tired because she had just started 

To work when she finished that. To teach her sisters to cook— 
How to cook one way if you had plenty to work with like in 
Your white folks kitchen and another if at home and make it 
Taste just as good and cost almost nothing at all. 

Small, smooth, even stitches had to be learned. 

One boughten dress had to be cut down and made over for each 
Younger sister in turn and maybe sometime the white folks 
Mamma worked for would send out some outgrown dresses— 
Cut them down and make them over. They had to be new 
Dresses when they came out again. 

Six years’ schooling had been her mother’s lot, but a thousand 
Washtubs and ten thousand meals to cook and serve 

So tired that she could hardly stand—and a thousand 

Thousand beds to make and floors to sweep 

Couldn’t kill a dream. 


That old washtub broke my mamma’s back 
That old washtub broke my mamma’s back 
That old washtub broke my mamma’s back 

Lord, keep that washtub from breaking my back too. 


At night mother’s dreams were passed to daughter. 

Be in charge of the girls in a campus dormitory 

Or be president of a college—some Negro women were. 
Wasn’t there Mary Bethune? 

Be a big woman in the lodges: didn’t all the Ruth lodges 
In the country have to send some money to a woman in Philadelphia? 
Or head up a bank like that colored woman in Richmond. 
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(Dreams are such awful things. 
One dreams of things farthest away. 
The shopgirl, of Cadillacs and winter cruises 
—Wonder what an heiress dreams of 
—Of being loved for herself alone, I guess. 
A domestic’s daughter president of a bank!) 


But Sally's mother knew there was no carpet on her stair. 
You can do it, child. But you'll have to work hard. 
You'll have to start early and work late. 

You'll want to drop right in your tracks but 

You'll have to keep on going. 


And Sally knew that she would succeed. 


Algebra, Shakespeare, William the Conqueror and Herbert Hoover. 
Lessons in chemistry, lessons in music, lessons in charm. 
Dances and social history, basketball games and civil government. 


And the angels came and took Sally's mother where she 
Could rest. 


That old kitchen done murdered my mamma 
That old kitchen done murdered my mamma 
That old kitchen done murdered my mamma 

That kitchen’ll never take this life of mine. 


Wide, beautiful world; brown, beautiful girl. 

What becomes of a girl full of history and literature, 
Geometry and physics and charm when her mother dies 
And leaves her nothing but her dreams? 


Too brown to be a salesgirl—even in a five and dime ; 
Didn’t learn to run a typewriter. 

What does a girl full of charm do when she can’t do 
Anything else? 


—Mr. Rasher wants his bacon crisp, Sally. 
—There’ll be eight in to dinner this evening, Sally. 
—Only the sheets go out, Sally. You can wash the other pieces here at home. 


Suds! Suds! Sudskiology! 

Social heritage: a mouth to be fed; 

A body to clothe. 

A social process: a process of cleaning a house for 
Persons as social forces to live in. 


What is that about accommodation? 

A soul in the heights and hands that dust and scrub and scour; 
A mind in the classic and feet that wear a dent 

In front of the range from constant working there. 


Kind Mrs. Rasher grew more generous. 
Allowed Sally five hours, Monday to Friday, 
To go to school, to college to study to get 

Out of the kitchen. 

Kind Mrs. Rasher never took a penny out of the 
Fifteen dollars a month of wages. Charity 

Began at home. And Sally was at home. 


Up at five-thirty 
Stud y ’till six-thirty 
Breakfast for five 


Snack for Sally 

Get the children off 
Get Sally off 

Library one hour 
Roast beef two 
Saturday clean house 
Through and through. 


Applied psychology applied sociology 
Applied economics applied economy 

Shoes resoled until there’s no more to sew to. 
Three or four dresses for the price of one. 


That old ironing board-——three more years 
Killed my mamma—two more years 
Killed my mamma—-one more year 

But it won’t kill me—a cap and gown. 


Miss Sally Manners 
Thistlewaite Drive 
In care of Rasher 


Dear Miss Manners ; 


We have in our office your application to enter our 
Graduate school of social work. 


Your teachers speak highly of you as a person, but 

A thorough examination of your record shows your 
Undergraduate marks not up to the standard required for 
Entrance into this department. 


One teacher remarked that although you passed in her 
Courses, she received the impression that you were 
Always tired, too tired to do particularly good work. 


As our courses are very stiff indeed, everyone 
Should come into the department with as substantial a 
Background as possible. It is unfortunate that you 


Did not have opportunity to do better work as an undergraduate. 


We have tried to make all the allowances that we can 

And we believe that given a chance you could do the work but 
Regret that on your record we cannot recommend your 

Entering this department. 


Yours very truly 
The Director. 


One club pass one heart pass 

One spade pass one notrump pass 
Two hearts pass three diamonds pass 
Three no trumps all pass 


Oh! Mrs. Rasher, what a lovely maid you have. 
I'd be afraid to keep anybody that good looking 
Around my house. 

She'd be beautiful if she wasn’t colored ; 

She’s kind of pretty as it is. 


Well, girls, you ought to know she’s a college graduate. 
We’ve raised and educated her and 
She’s going to stay with us from now on. 
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Bulwinkle Bill authorizing the expendi- 

ture of $15,000,000 over the next ten 
years to wipe out veneral disease in the U. S.! 
War has been declared, particularly on syphilis, 
and the fight is being waged intensively on many 
fronts. A vital part of the campaign is the en- 
actment of a law requiring a pre-marital exam- 
ination, including a blood test for syphilis. New 
York State has just placed such a law on its 
statutes, effective July 1, 1938. This measure 
is visualized as a practical application of preven- 
tive medicine, the goal of social hygiene. 

The educational effect of this type of law con- 
stitutes one of its greatest values. People are 
encouraged to check up on their health before 
applying for a marriage license or even before 
proposing or accepting a proposal of marriage. 
Evidence is at hand to support the view that the 
law has been a great deterrent to the spread of 
venereal disease through marriage in the States 
where it has been adopted. 

Outstanding private physicians, state and 
municipal health officers, social workers and 
prominent laymen take the position that such 
a law creates an awareness of the responsibility, 
from the standpoint of health, that goes along 
with marriage, and to that extent prevents mari- 
tal disasters. 

According to a summary by Bascom Johnson, 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and New Hampshire, both male and female ap- 
plicants for marriage licenses must have medical 
certificates showing freedom from syphilis; 
Alabama, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Texas and Wyoming require only the male ap- 
plicant to show freedom from the communicable 
stage of venereal disease; and the laws of at 
least 13 other states, while not requiring a medi- 
cal certificate at the time of application for 
license to marry, attempt to prevent the mar- 
riage of syphilitics. 

In many states venereal disease in one partner 
may be ground for divorce, legal separation, or 
annulment of marriage by the other partner. 
Penalties ranging from misdeameanor to felony 
are provided in certain states for people who 
marry with the knowledge that they are infected 
with a venereal disease. It is apparent that there 
is need for greater uniformity in the various 
state laws. 

Wisconsin has had a law, rigid in its medical 
requirements, since 1913. According to a former 
state health officer, as a consequence of this strict 
law Wisconsin had one of the smallest percent- 
ages of venereally diseased men examined for 
military service in the World War. 

Dr. Henry P. Talbot of the Connecticut State 


Ts President has signed the La Follette- 
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New 


By ERNEST 


Department of Health says: “The importance 
of Connecticut’s marriage law is shown by data 
available to the effect that in many individuals 
found with syphilis they apparently had not 
realized they had it. Many would have passed 
syphilis along to their marital partners as well 
as their offspring.” 

New York State’s new amendment to the 
Domestic Relations Law, the Desmond-Breitbart 
Bill, is a very strong one; in it the applicants for 
marriage state: 

“IT have had the examination and laboratory 
test required by the Domestic Relations Law of 
persons about to marry, made primarily to as- 
certain presence or absence of syphilis infection 
in its communicable stage, and such test shows 
and it is my belief that I am free of such infec- 
tion; nor am I infected with any other venereal 
disease to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief.” 

The examination and test must be made not 
more than 20 days prior to the date on which 
the license is applied for and the examining 
physician must certify that the applicant is either 
not infected with syphilis or if infected, is not 
in a communicable stage of the disease. 

The sponsors of the bill pointed out these ad- 
ditional important provisions : 

“1. Marriage licenses will be valid not for 
one year, as at present, but for sixty days. 

“2. The records of the laboratory tests will 
be held in absolute confidence by state and local 
health officers. 

“3. Certain judges are granted power to 
waive the provisions of the act in emergency 
cases. 

“4. Violations of the act are punishable as 
misdemeanors.” 


ie is the stated hope of the proponents of the 

Desmond-Breitbart Bill that it may eventually 
become a model law for adoption by other 
states. Such weaknesses as may be found at any 
point may be strengthened by amendments and 
our responsibility to help perfect the law is 
obvious. 

Persons who are found to have syphilis before 
marriage can be rendered non-infectious by pro- 
per treatment and if treatment is persisted in 
over a sufficiently long period of time, they can 
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be cured. They can be rendered non-infectious 
by adequate, intensive treatment in a relatively 
much shorter period of time than they can be 
cured of the disease. One of the difficulties 
physicians have in curing patients of syphilis 
comes from the rapidity with which the visible 
signs of the disease clear up under treatment. 
After a prolonged treatment during which there 
is no sign of the disease the patient often stops 
treatment, believing the physician is treating him 
and charging him unnecessarily. Emphasis 
should be given in all educational material to 
the great length of time necessary to really cure 
one of syphilis. The date upon which marriage 
may be safely permitted depends upon whether 
the infection is recent or old and upon the type 
and duration of treatment. Competent medi- 
cal advice should be sought and acted upon. 

Fortunately, physicians are equipped with the 
necessary medicines, given only by injections, to 
insure the birth of a normal child provided the 
mother will cooperate by taking a sufficient 
amount of treatment before pregnancy and con- 
tinue anti-syphilitic treatment throughout the 
duration of pregnancy. The earlier treatment is 
started in any given pregnancy the better the 
chances become for the birth of a normal, 
healthy child. 


improperly or incompletely 
treated syphilis exposes the individual to the 

risk of involvement of one of the vital organs of 
the body ; exceptions to ill-effects are too rare to 
be used as an excuse for neglect to work vigor- 
ously toward the eradication of the disease. Its 
deadly habit of striking at the heart, at the large 
blood vessels, at the brain and spinal cord—in- 
evitably causing disability or death—is well 
known. In women there is the additional risk 
of deformed and subnormal offspring. The birth 
of a syphilitic child is the supreme tragedy of 
married life. There will be fewer cases of con- 
genital syphilis and more instances of happy 
married life in New York State now that a test 
for syphilis before marriage is required by law. 
The machinery for syphilis control is nation- 
wide in scope. Pre-marital examination laws 
are a relatively small, though highly important, 
part of the whole program. The entire move- 
ment is gaining momentum and holds many 
vital implications regarding which the Negro 


doctor and layman must be especially alert. The 
fact that the nation has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000 over the next ten years to 
stamp out venereal disease brings this important 
question to us: “To what extent will qualified 
Negro doctors share in the planning and execu- 
tion of this extensive program?” The need for 
well-trained Negroes with courage and vision 
to participate in this work has already become 
evident. No great statesmanship is required to 
see that the effectiveness of this movement 
among Negroes will be determined in a great 
degree by the number of competent Negro phy- 
sicians holding responsible paid positions on the 
staffs of national and local policy-making bodies 
as well as by the number giving conscientious 
attention to treatment in the clinics. 

Negro 
physicians 
are al 
ready co- 
o p erating 
gladly in 
the cam- 
paign to 
era dicate 
sy p h ilis. 
They are 
c og nizant 
of the 
merits as 
well as the 
short- 
comings of the current effort. Defects in 
planning caused by haste and over-enthusiasm 
are properly evaluated. They realize that these 
difficulties can be satisfactorily adjusted. They 
know that the greatest imminent danger, as it 
relates to the Negro, is the unwarranted ten- 
dency of certain individuals and groups to play 
up the incidence of syphilis in the Negro race 
far in excess of figures supported by careful, 
adequate, and unbiased scientific study. Quota- 
tion of comparative percentages is unimportant 
in the general program and is already imposing 
an undue economic hardship on Negroes by 
creating employer hysteria with resultant fur- 
ther decrease in employment of Negroes. This 
unpardonable type of propaganda has done ir- 
reparable harm to Negroes, particularly domes- 
tics, in many localities. 

Supporting the national government, the 
state and the municipalities in this campaign 
against venereal disease, both doctors and lay- 
men should encourage the enactment and the 
enforcement of laws requiring blood Wasserman 
tests before marriage and should actively sup- 
port all other efforts to curb syphilis. 
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BLACK FRONTS 


By MARITA BONNER 


Front A 


E was a lawyer. He had not had a case 
H since 1932. This was 1935. 


Ma and Pa had crossed the Alps of 
effort, carrying an elephantine load to advance 
him. Luther had quit high school in his junior 
year to go to work in a foundry so Big Brother 
could be a lawyer. Henry had taken a janitor’s 
job after he finished grammar school because he 
could get $125 a month and they could send 
Big Brother to law school. 

When Big Brother was a lawyer they would 
all be rich! 

Big Brother went through law school. Big 
Brother passed the state bar. Big Brother did a 
fair-to-middling business among the razor-cut- 
ters and crap-shooters. 

“I'll hit a big gun some day!” he would 
promise. “Just wait! Then I'll be in the 
dough !” 

But he met Miss Rinky Dew first. Miss Dew 
had come to the big city to go to business col- 
lege. She said that her father was a doctor 
down in the little southern town that had loosed 
her upon the city. 

She never mentioned her mother. Perhaps 
because her mother was a big, black, bandanna- 
bound washwoman. Her father was the white 
doctor in the town. 

You know Rinky. The skin of civilization 
which covers the black world has been erupting 
her type for years. 

They have no back—no middle—all front. 
No genuine intelligence, no real education, no 
super-saturation of a rich over-flow of true cul- 
ture. Nothing but an extra wave to the hair— 
an extra flop to the powder puff—-an avalanche 
of self-conscious “ings” and “ists” (in the pres- 
ence of the lesser lights) just to show how close 
“dis” and “dat” still are. 

Rinky was one of those still so bedazzled with 
their own fresh varnish of diction and degrees 
that they cannot discriminate between those 
born to the manner and those born to the gutter. 
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In short, too weighted and freighted with clap- 
trap and blank rot to offer soil suitable for the 
culture of anything but the weeds of Living. 

When she first came to the big city, she held 
herself a little aloof. She finished the business 
college and went to work for Big Brother. 

She was well aware that Big Brother eyed her 
warmly. And a lawyer's wife surely was on a 
par with a doctor’s daughter! 

Gradually the aloofness melted. ee 

Gradually Big Brother was entwined until he 
unravelled himself before a preacher. 

As befitted what Rinky considered a doctor's 
daughter should have, their bedroom set cost 
$750. 

It made everything else in Pa’s and Ma’s 
home look shamefaced and outmoded. 

Rinky made the whole family look shame- 
faced and outmoded. 

By the time Big Brother was two months be- 
yond the altar, he was moving the $750 bed- 
room set out of Pa’s and Ma’s flat, with $3,200 
worth of furniture added to it to match the $750 
layout. 

Before long there was an automobile. 

After Big Brother had moved his Rinky, the 
family did not see him so often. Once in a 
while he'd drop in on Saturday night—-with an 
excuse for Rinky’s absence--a hungry look 
toward the supper table—an a grateful murmur 
for the few dollars Ma would pinch off and 
slip to him when nobody was looking. 


AME 1929. 

Everybody in the world—-with the exception 
of a few natives still naked in their jungles— 
knows what happened in 1929. 

1929 began stripping Big Brother and his 
Rinky. The over-carved walnut dining room set 
followed the baby grand piano down the back 
stairs one Monday morning. Big Brother’s suite 
of offices shrank to desk space in an insurance 
firm. The table-top range joined the hegira and 
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took t ¢ typewriter, the automatic ice box, the 
yacuu: cleaner and all the lamps on the light 
bill al ng with it. 

Th landlord grew insistent. The landlord 
grew nsulting. The landlord leeched on the 
front ioor like a nightmare. 

Bic Brother and his Rinky took a shambled 
house near Ma and Pa. 

“\W re taking a studio,” Rinky broadcasted, 
and proceeded to angle the residue of the $3,950 
worth of furniture until the studio atmosphere 
was more apparent. 

There came still further shrinkage and lopping 
off. Kinky manoeuvered a job as a typist with 
the Relief Commission. The $75 she earned 
there each month appeased the landlord inter- 
mittently- reduced the grocery bill occasionally 
—and kept her lawyer-husband sitting in his 
desk space from 1932 to 1935—waiting. 


UTHER and Henry lost their jobs. They 
moved their families in with Pa and Ma. All 
three families went on relief. 

That meant that three coal orders, three gro- 
cery orders, three twenty-four pound bags of 
flour and three boxes of canned goods went to 
Pa and Ma’s each month. 

With a little juggling and rearranging, the 
three families were adjusted. They had enough 
to eat. The house was warm. Ma found a 
roomer who worked in a private family but who 
“*preciated a good home.” The twelve dollars 
a month Ma got for the room meant money for 
church, movies, and a new pair of stockings 
once in a while. 

Less than $100 a month was not so much at 
Big Brother's. He took to coming over to Ma’s 
on Sunday morning just before breakfast. 

Rinky would have a cup of tea and a cigarette 
and stay in bed. 

Sometimes Big Brother lugged a basket of 
coal and a basket of food back from Ma’s. 

He could not go on relief. 

He was a lawyer! 

He had to keep up his front. 

So did Rinky. She had to have her hair 
“done” and buy a new dress “on time” monthly. 

“Can't let the folks think I’m ragged,” she’d 
say to herself as the debts mounted. 

Every once in a while she and Big Brother 
gave a splashing party. The liquor and sand- 
wiches cost them several semi-square meals. 

But they would have their “gang” over to the 
“studio” and holler and shriek shady witicisms 
to cover the hollows inside of their bodies and in- 
side their thoughts. 


“I want one of those new rose lamé backless 
dresses for the next formal!” Rinky frequently 
shouted. She knew while she was saying it that 
there was no money for lamé dresses, no money 
for formals, no money for rent, nor food, nor 
clothes, nor anything else she wanted or had to 
have. 


But she shouted and everybody else yelled 
with her to keep from being blotted out and 
smothered. 


All the time the shouting and the drinking 
and the cackling was mounting, Rinky would 
be thinking, “My God! The rents are almost 
due again! My God! What will I do! What 
can I do!” 


But then she would laugh louder and drink 
one more whiskey-sour and caress somebody 
else’s husband just to show that she was smart 
and up-to-date, carefree, prosperous and a lead- 
ing light--some few steps beyond Luther and 
Henry and their wives whom she never invited 
to her Sunday nights. 

And when the gang and the whiskey and the 
sandwiches were gone, Rinky and Big Brother 
would lie in bed and rehearse the party, each 
bolstering up the other’s confidence in the thick- 
ness of their smoke-screen of pretense which 
they were sprading before their attered notions 
of living. 

Then—-finally—Big Brother would lie quiet 
so Rinky would think he was asleep and would 
stare out into the darkness and wonder, “How 
long will it be before I can earn even ten dollars 
a month again? Or even a dollar a week? 
When will I ever be able to pay Ma back all I 
owe her?” 


ND Rinky, breathing evenly so Big Brother 

would believe she was asleep, would be lying 
there, wracking her mind, trying to find a place 
to pinch off one more dollar to send a gift of 
some sort down home to her mother. It was not 
to be so much a gesture of affection as it was 
to be an indication of unlimited largess and af- 
fluence such as befitted a lawyer’s wife whose 
husband had an office in the main colored busi- 
ness block in the main street of the colored sec- 
tion of a big city up North. 

She did not dare think forward to the day 
when the landlord and the grocer and all the 
rest of them would not accept a part of their 
money, but would demand it all. There was 
nothing to which she could think back. 

Nothing. 

So—she only could cover—hide herself— 
away from life—beneath her front. 
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Front B 


AS’ m! I'll jes’ iron out these heah damp 
. things and leave the rest ‘til tomorrer! 
Whyn’t you go lie down an rest? I kin 
look out after these babies! When I go to Mis’ 
Bowers, she jes’ leave everything to me and lies 
down and reads a book! She shore is one nice 
lady! An’ ain’t her husband lovely to her! Jes’ 
buys her everything and gives her plenty! She 
pays good, too! Two fifty a day and carfare! 
She always gives me something to carry home, 
too. Her husband—he been to college. He’s a 
fine doctor, too! 


Ain’t your husband never went to college? 
Yas! ? 
Then how come he ain’t a doctor or a preach- 


er? 


He study “business!” 


What he got to go to colege to study business 
for? These Jews on every corner — they 
makin’ money all day and all night with Sun- 
day th’owed in and they ain’t never need to 
study no business! They can’t hardly read 
but they shore can figger the dough outa your 
pockets into their’n. Theres you ’phone ringing! 
(Thank God that telephone did ring! Git her 
out a here! Always doin’ something aroun’ the 
kitchen! Must be scared I try to take something ! 
What she got for anybody to take? Po’ as Job’s 
turkey, her! She ain’t got nuthin’ to take! Sure 
hope she stays out there so’s I can git a little 
sugar and flavorin’ to make that cake for Rev- 
erend’s birthday! Ole Miss Lewis, she think she 
the only one can bring Reverend anything! She 
so rich, and they gonna read out the names of 
those that gives a gift this time... !) 

Heah, you little devil! Leave that iron cord 
alone. I bet I'll smack yore head off! 

What? Your mama don’t let nobody hit you ? 

Pll bet Pll give you to the boogy man! 

Ain’t no boogy man! 

Don’t say “Ain’t!!” 

You is the most mannish somethin’ I ever see 
for three years old! 


Here comes yore ma! She callin’ you! Better 
g’long! (Certainly glad them little devils is out 
of the way! Make you sick! Tryin’ to be white! 
Don’t say “Ain’t.” Don’t say “Bust!” Don’t say 
“Yas mam,” say “Yes, Mrs. Jones!” All that 
foolishness! Gotta feed them brats spinach and 
carrots and fresh eggs in the winter time and 
special milk and God knows what all—an she 
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wearin’ cotton stockings! I bet I'd feed hem 
kids some bread and gravy and git _ yself 
somethin’ if I was her! She ain’t got as such 
stuff in her house as my Ruthie has! D; —he 
pay fifteen dollars down and git Ruth five 
rooms full of furniture with a radio throw | in! 
Talk about she don’t buy on the ’stallmen lan! 
How anybody going to get a house { || of 
furniture ‘less they ask for credit? Whyr ¢ she 
leave them little fools with somebody and -o on 
out an’ teach—-she s’posed to have so mu: ed- 
jucation! Course, Mrs. Bowen, she don’t need 
no money ‘cause she got plenty and he m. ke a 
lot all the time. This pore gal ought to try .ome- 
thin! Her husband can’t be makin’ so tmuch. 
Always talkin’ *bout she don’t want to leave her 
children! Bet she can’t get no school to teach in 
this town! Talk about she always wanted to do 
somethin’ else that won't take her from home! 
Hope she ain’t thinkin’ of takin’ up sewing! 
That dress she make herself look like something 
the devil give his wife! Wish she’d leave them 
brats to me! They wouldn't be able to set down 
when I got through wid them! These napkins 
shore is pretty ! Guess I'll take one to put on the 
flower table in the pulpit! They don’t need no 
six napkins for two people no how! I'll jes — 
Lawd! she comin! ) 


AS’M! I forgot and left the iron settin’ on 
the napkin while I was fixin’ my stockin’! 
I shore am sorry it scotched! Maybe ef you puts 
a little flour paste on it, it'll come out! Only 
five napkins! Only five? Guess the laundry lost 
one for you! That’s what comes of sending your 
stuff to the wet wash! I always says a woman 
ought to wash her own things ef she ain’t sick 
abed! (Hope that stung you!) What! I stand- 
ing on the napkin? Where? (Ain’t that the dog- 
beatenest! Wish she’d a stayed out ’a here!) 
Well . . . ! Gettin’ on to five o’clock! Guess I 
better start gettin’ ready to get home! Doctor 
Bowen, he always drive me home when I work 
at his house. Y’all ain’t got no car, has you? 
My daughter Ruthie, she got a Cadillac! 
Yeah!! Dan, he pay his boss so much every 
week out of his salary for his ole car! They got 
the swellest car in their block! (You'd think 
anybody with all de edjucation they ’sposed to 
have would have a car! Her husband look like 
a half-dead fool to me anyhow! Tippin’ his hat 
to me on the car, then settin’ in a seat all by 
hisself like he ain’t never knew me!) It’s two 
dollars and a quarter. Yas’m. I tol you on the 
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ph ue that day you call me at Mrs. Bowers’ it'd 
be : quarter extra when the clothes need to be 
iro ed! Two dollars any other day. Mrs. Bowers 
alv ays pay me extra when I iron things, “thout 
sa\ ng nuthin! (She better find another quarter! 
E! -he so broke, she don’t need nobody doin’ no 
work for her! Some women gits so helpless 
‘cause they got a couple of babies! I ain’t but ten 
year oldern what she is an I’m "bout to be a 
grandmother! I’se married when I’se fifteen! 
Ain’t no sense to no woman going to school and 
all that foolishness like she say she been when 
all she going to do anyhow is have babies and 
housework on her hands. She too soft anyhow! 


Front B 


HY doesn’t she hurry up and finish 
WW that ironing and go home? It’s too 
much to keep concocting little jobs 
that will keep me busy around the kitchen while 
she’s here! But if I don’t stay, everything we 
own will go home with her. Two teaspoons and 
the butterknife last time! I can’t take a weekly 
inventory, and—) Junior! Take your fingers 
out of that sugar bowl! Baby! Don’t hit the 
window with the milk bottle! Why not play 
with the clothespins! See? Nice! (Between 
her brick-bat insinuations and these babies—it’s 
a wonder that I don’t loop-the-loop out of that 
window and mushroom somebody’s hat! I ought 
to get rid of her—but she does do some of the 
things that I hate 
to do — when she 
feels like it!) 


He kissin’ her goodbye every morning like he 
was going to Yoorup and pattin’ her head like 
she was a baby ’stead of an old hard woman! ) 


Yas'm! Thank you! Guess be gettin’ 


along! (Hope she go out again! I think I'll take 
Ruthie some of that fancy underwear! She thinks 


I been workin’ for rich white folks and they al- 
ways has somethin’ you can take home! Don’ 
want nobody know I been workin’ for colored! 
Shore be glad when this depression business is 
over and the white folks’ll turn loose the money 
again and I can work like I wants to! Aw, she 
ain’t never going out! Let me git out a here! 

Goodby, y'all! 


(The Bottom of the Design) 


indicated with red ink, or red lights, or 
red buttons or something? Or did every- 
thing I ever learned fail to teach me how to 
dive for the answers in my soul quick enough? 
Thank God the telephone is ringing! Time out 
from the maelstrom! ) 

Oh, hello! Your call is just interrupting round 
two with that curse you wished on my house! 
I thought you told me she was a splendid 
worker? She ought to be with Ali Baba’s gang! 
Who was Ali Baba? Don’t you remember the 
old story of the forty thieves—the way they 
had to simmer them in oil to stop them from 
stealing? What? You knew she took things 
from you? How did you stop her?—You let 
Nature take its 
course? How 
many shirts did 


Junior! I told 
you to let the su- 
gar alone! Sup- 
pose you and baby 
go into your room 
and play! Say ex- 
cuse me to Mrs. 
Jones when you 
step over her feet, 
sonny! You don’t 
want to! (Is this 
the point where I 
use the hairbrush 
or reason with 
him? God! why 
isn’t there a Glas- 
sary of Living with 
all the proper an- 
swers for mamas 


Selassie at Geneva 
By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


MEV could have stayed the iron hand of Might 

And fought for nght, down to the earth’s last 
man ; 

But louder voices brayed into the night, 


So jackals ended what the League began. 


Now suave-voiced diplomats drone on and on; 
Geneva’s air is rife with fear and hate ; 

While at the council-table fights alone 

The fallen Emperor of a member State. 


Pile lies on wrong, and ring the curtain down 
Upon the closing scene of this last act ; 

The King of Kings now yields his ancient crown 
To those who signed the Non-Aggression Pact, 
As weaker nations vanish one by one... . 
Blow, bugles! Armageddon has begun! 


you say she took? 
Well, Nature can’t 
course in my 
house! My hus- 
band doesn’t own 
that many shirts. 

I'm too fretty? 
Have to pay for 
what I don’t want 
to do? I don’t 
mind paying, but I 
can’t give away the 
shirts off of his 
back just to keep 
her, can I? 

No, I don’t 
want to talk about 
your club. Crazy? 


Losing poise? I 
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suppose I am. These children and that woman 
are poised on my nerves so— 

Of course, I want to hear about your new 
dress! Mm! Mm!! Sounds lovely. Listen. 
The children have gone back to the kitchen! 
I'll just have to go! I'll call you later! 

The iron is scorching that napkin, Mrs. Jones! 
(She’s stolen one napkin while I was gone! 
Always snipping and nipping at what I haven't 
got—then stealing what I do have! How can I 
search her?) 

You're standing on the napkin! Yes, under 
your left foot. (Thankful am I, too, that it’s 
five o'clock! If she takes the whole house while 
I am out of the room getting her money—lI 


Gop 


B Tier Alma the plaster was grey. 


Through it sticks of lathing showed. Her 

pillow pointed up at the ceiling. A shawl, 
and her black hair, draped her olive-skinned 
oval face ; the shawl clung around her body. 

The doctor came in. Alma was ashamed of 
her shawl, which had holes in it. 

The doctor was a kindly man who, having 
read many novels about colored people, thought 
all colored girls were free with their love. But 
there was something about Alma that made 
him start to wonder. . . 

Alma’s mother sat in the corner farthest from 
the door. She wore a checkered gingham dress 
—red checks on a white background. Her 
piercing eyes watched from a black face rimmed 
by heavy hair as the doctor examined her 
daughter. 

Alma was sick. The doctor, his forehead 
furrowed with worry, went to the door of the 
alley cabin for light to read his clinical ther- 
mometer. Down the middle of the alley poured 
a glittering cascade of refuse water, cutting a 
little canyon in the dirt. Above the backs of the 
houses clothes hung on sagging lines. 

The doctor stole a look at Alma. Wasn’t 
her head tilted in an appealing manner . . 
wasn’t her mouth hungry in more ways than 
one? 

He shrugged. It was not his part to have 
feeling. It was not his part to see misery. It 
was not his part to be torn apart by olive skin 
and wondering eyes and a pair of hungry lips. 

He came back from the door into the room 
and talked to Alma quietly. Finally, she told 
him all about it. It had been a dark night. The 
gas light at the corner of the alley had gone 
out. Even the stars had disappeared. Over- 
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don’t care! I’m just going into the living : om 
and sit down with myself for five min: ¢s! 
Wonder if ever reach the place, once sre, 
when I can sit down quietly a little while « ery 
day? 

Its time to pay her! How many extras an 
she find today? How many days can I s nd 
this? Well—it’s time to unlock my ner .— 
open the door—meet the pain again. ) 

I'll call you when I want you again! (‘| vat 
pile of clothes does look small!) Ill call \ vu! 
(If I do, it will be my final bid for a san) ar- 
oum or the “dark house” or “my long slee;,” 


Good night! 


By VICTOR LAWSON 


head the soggy clothes had flapped and glided 
on the lines. The car had turned into the alley 
from the street. Form it, lurching over dirt and 
stones, she had heard briefly, 

“Scout thirty-seven, report; 

scout thirty-seven, report.” 
then had come a shrill, sharp screech of brakes. 
A towering figure was upon her. 

“You're wanted ... get in the car! 

Resisting arrest, huh!” 

She had torn away. She had fallen on the 
warm matting under an open shed. She had 
lain there, moaning, the blue uniform pressing 
down upon her, the heavy night stick beating 
into her side, the sharp-pointed badge imping- 
ing upon her breast; her fugitive body had felt 
like a piece of tissue torn up by a giant fire- 
cracker. 


7HEN Alma finished her story, she drifted off 
into a coma. The doctor felt her pulse, and 
then he sat down at the table to write his report. 
He thought about it for a long time. Then he 
wrote, in informal fashion so the girl’s mother 
could read and understand what he had said 
before he sent it to the health officer : 


“Alma bled to death from an internal 
wound caused by a severe fall which hap- 
pened while she was resisting arrest. There 
is no cause for prosecution of the officers 
involved in this unfortunate occurence 
while in the line of duty.” 

The doctor did not leave it there. Somewhere 
within, his soul was touched. 

Today Alma’s cop walks instead of riding 
through the alley, and every day Alma’s mother 
watches him with hatred and despair. 
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Survey of the Month 


WORKERS’ BUREAU SECRETARY APPOINTED 
TO N. Y. C. WELFARE COUNCIL 

The temporary transfer of Lester B. Granger, Secre- 
of the National Urban League’s Workers’ Bureau, 


xe staff of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
was announced by Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secrvtary of the League, on June 15. Mr. Granger has 
served as Secretary of the Workers’ Bureau for four 
years, Carrying on a nation-wide program of workers’ 
education for Negro labor. Recently he directed a state- 
wide study on the Condition of the Urban Colored Pop- 
ulation for a Commissior. appointed by the New York 


State Legislature. 

His new duties with the Welfare Council, as Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Negro Welfare, will be to 
study existing social service facilities available to the 
colored population of Greater New York with a view 
to strengthening and coordinating those services and 
planning for the creation of new services where the need 
is found to exist. 

The establishment of this Committee—a new step for 
the Welfare Council—grows out of a realization of the 
fact that many of the 350,000 Negroes of New York 
City suffer from inadequate social welfare facilities. Be- 
cause his new work is in line with the general program 
of the National Urban League, Mr. Granger's services 
are being loaned to the Council. 

In the four years that the Workers’ Bureau has been 
active more than 70 Workers’ Councils have been estab- 
lished in 21 states, at least half of which have carried 
on intensive programs of trade union education and or- 


ganization 


BRILLIANT STUDENT WINS FOUR-YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP AT NEBRASKA U. 
Winning a competitive examination over hundreds 
of other aspirants, Elizabeth Ann Davis of Omaha, Neb- 
raska, has been awarded the coveted Regents Scholar- 
ship to Nebraska University—a scholarship which is re- 
newable every year as long as she maintains a place 
among the upper twenty-five per cent of honor students. 
Miss Davis, the daughter of Attorney and Mrs. Charles 
F. Davis, has ranked among the upper fourth of her 
class at North High School, Omaha, on twelve out of 
sixteen listings of honor students. In addition, she won 
three medals for speed in taking shorthand dictation. 


CORNERSTONE LAID FOR NEW 
DORMITORIES AT HOWARD 

With Bishop James E. Freeman of the Washington 
Cathedral as the principal speaker and President Mor- 
decai Johnson of Howard University presiding, the cor- 
erstone of Howard's new men’s dormitories was laid 
lune 3. The first unit of the group of buildings is now 
eing constructed with funds provided by the Public 
Works Administration. 

Plans for the project have been prepared by the arch- 


* 


itectural firm of Hilyard R. Robinson and Paul R. Wil- 
liams. Simplified Georgian design is being employed. 
* * * 


RECEIVES CHEMISTRY DOCTORATE; 
APPOINTED TO McGILL STAFF 

W. Lincoln Hawkins, of Washington, D. C., not only 
received his Ph.D. in chemistry magna cum laude from 
McGill University at the recent commencement exer- 
cises, but was appointed to the faculty of the University 
as a seasonal lecturer and director of chemical research 
at the same time. 

Dr. Hawkins, a graduate of Dunbar High School in 
Washington, received his Ch. E. degree from Rensselac: 
Polyetchnic Institute in 1932 and his M. Sc. from 


Howard University in 1935. 
* * 


GRADUATES FROM INDIANA SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE AT AGE OF 20 

Completing his graduate studies in medicine in two 
years, Arnold Hamilton Maloney, Jr., 20, received his 
M.D. degree from Indiana University on June 13. 

The son of Dr. A. H. Maloney, head of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology of the Howard Medical School, 
he completed elementary and high school courses in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and took his pre-medical work at 
Canisius College, Buffalo; and at Howard. He entered 
the medical school at Indiana in 1934, winning his B.S. 
degree in 1936 and his M.D. two years later. 

After a summer of travel abroad, he will enter upon 
his interneship at Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., in October. 


Arnold Hamilton Maloney, 7r. 
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JOE LOUIS AND MANAGERS PROMISE 
CONTRIBUTION TO URBAN LEAGUE 

Before he stepped into the ring for his heavyweight 
title fight with Max Schmeling, Champion Joe Louis 
announced that $2,500 of the proceeds of the bout 
would be contributed by himself and his managers, John 
Roxborough and Julian Black, to the National Urban 
League to further its work throughout the country. 

The announcement was contained in a letter written 
by Mr. Roxborough to Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the League. The letter stated that a similar 
sum would be given to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

“Knowing the great work your organization has 
done,” Mr. Roxborough stated, “we are thankful to be 
able to do our bit.” 

* * 


CHICAGO YOUTH ELECTED CO-CAPTAIN 
OF PHILLIPS-ANDOVER TRACK TEAM 

Alexander Louis Jackson, III, of Chicago, recently 
was elected co-captain of the track team at Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover, Massachusetts. Jackson has specialized 
in the javelin and high jump at Andover, and won the 
javelin throw against Exeter with a toss of 176 feet 1 
inch last month. He also plays football and was awarded 
his “A” in this sport last year. He plans to enter Har- 
vard University. 


* * * 


URBAN LEAGUE COOPERATES IN 
MAKING TUBERCULOSIS FILM 

Sponsored by the National Tuberculosis Association 
and produced with the cooperation of the National 
Urban League and Tuskegee Institute, a one-reel mo- 
tion picture dealing with the problem of tuberculosis 
among Negroes is now ready for release to Negro thea- 
tres throughout the country. It will also be made avail- 
able to clubs, professional groups, and students of high 
schools and colleges as part of an intensive drive to 
lower the tuberculosis mortality 
rate among Negroes in America. 
It is entitled “Let My People 
Live,” and stars Rex Ingram, “de 
Lawd” of the screen “Green 
Pastures.” 

Written by Edward Lawson, 
managing editor of Opportunity, 
and made under the supervision 
of Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt and 
Dr. C. St. C. Guild of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 
the picture tells of the effects of 
the disease upon the family of a 
student at Tuskegee. Rex Ingram 
plays the part of a country doctor, 
while Merritt Smith and Peggy 
Howard of the Federal Theatre 
Project portray the student and his 
sister respectively. Minor parts are 
taken by members of the Little 
Theatre group at Tuskegee. Back- 
ground music is furnished by the 
Tuskegee choir. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF NEGRO POETRY 
SCHEDULED FOR PUBLICATION 


An anthology of Negro poetry to be calle: Ney 


Negro Voices will be published on December by 
Henry Harrison Co., New York City, accordin. to g 
recent announcement. Material for the anthology now 
being assembled by Miss Beatrice Murphy, | Q 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* 


AUTHOR OF "CASTE AND CLASS" 
TO AID DILLARD STUDY 

Dr. John Dollard, author of the recently pul. shed 
study, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, wi col- 
laborate with members of the social research st.\! of 
Dillard University on their projected studies of gro 
adolescents, according to an announcement mac by 
Allison Davis, professor of social anthropology a’ the 
University. Dr. Dollard is research associate at th In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale University. 


* * 


LOUISIANA DAILY PAPER PRAISES LOCAL 
NEGRO DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 

The Shreveport, La., Sun recently commented favor- 
ably in its editorial columns on the work of the N: gro 
farm demonstration agents employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Said the Sun: 

“Among the public servants who are rendering con- 
structive service to the colored citizens of the tri-state 
area, Negro farm demonstration agents rank high. Un- 
attended by brass bands and public demonstrations of 
what they intend to do, these men are getting down 
with the ‘dirt farmer’ and proving by concrete example 
the value of improved and diversified farming. They 
are teaching how to build eroded land, as well as how 
to lengthen the life of already fertile land. They are 
teaching the value, in cash dollars, of buying and breed- 
ing horses, cows, hogs and chickens that tests and ex- 
perience have found to produce the largest returns for 
the amount of labor and money invested... . . ry 


Peggy Howard and Robert Anderson in a scene from “Let My People Live.” 
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Our Bookshelf 


THE -ABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By Mar- 
rie R. Clark and S. Fanny Simon. W. W. 
lorton and Co., Inc., New York, $2.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN TRADE UNION- 
SM. By Elsie Gluck, Ph.D. The Affiliated 
chools for Workers, New York. $.35. 


FORDISM. By Carl Raushenbush. League for In- 
justrial Democracy, New York. $.15. 


MERICA’s labor movement has needed for many 
years a larger number of minor prophets. Not the 
exalted souls who sing with passionate fervor of the 
glories of the future Labor State. These we have had 
with us for a century, and they have done their job well. 
What we have needed is a larger supply of objective 
observers who are in sympathy with the aims of Labor 
and yet are sufficiently dispassionate in their comments 
to rouse the interest of the completely indifferent man- 
in-the-street. 

The weakness of Labor in America has not resided in 
the bitter opposition of reactionary employers. It has lain 
in the fact that actually a majority of working-class 
families, and other families of low and medium income, 
have never understood what the labor movement is all 
about—nor have they cared. “Unionism” and “radical- 
ism” have been practically synonymous in their minds. 
The industrial union idea appears as a nefarious prod- 
uct of sinister Moscow minds. As long as this public 
ignorance persists, it is self-evident that the labor move- 
ment in this country will remain insecure in the face of 
reactionary attacks. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to note the continuing 
emergence of capable minor prophets to assume the 
responsibility of interpreting the labor movement to the 
unconverted public. Marjorie R. Clark and S. Fanny 
Simon give proof in their joint work, The Labor Move- 
ment in America, that they are among this number. 
Neither is new to her field, for the former has been 
associated with the Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, while the latter has been a 
member of the faculty of the Rand School for Social 
Science in New York City. 

Their work is what its name implies—a description 
of the historical influences that produced America’s 
industrial structure, an exposition of the social forces 
that have met in conflict as the structure has grown, 
and an intelligent analysis of the various efforts that 
have been made toward effective trade unionism. Frankly 
and entirely sympathetic toward the labor point of 
view, the authors look upon a strong labor movement as 
essential to the security of any social system, whether 
capitalist or socialist. 

In expressing this point of view the Misses Clark 
and Simon are most successful. Their book is easy 
reading, and because it is easy, it is also persuasive. 
A reader gains a clear understanding of what organized 
lavor has been aiming at through the past century, 


with what stupid opposition it has had to contend, and 
with what stupid leadership it has sometimes suffered. 
An excellent summary of the A. F. of L.-C.1.O. schism, 
the fiasco of NRA and the inadequacies of New Deal 
social security legislation is afforded. 

The book, to be sure, has serious weaknesses, principally 
of omission. It is difficult to see how any study of 
American labor can present an adequate historical back- 
ground without discussion of American slavery and its 
effect upon the status of the free workingman. Yet the 
authors of this work have performed the remarkable 
feat of starting with the early 17th century, describing 
in detail the system of indentured service, recounting 
the rise of the factory system and reporting the workers’ 
movement from 1840 to 1886, without expending five 
lines on Negro slavery or on competition between white 
labor and Negro free and slave labor. 

Now it is manifestly impossible for any student to 
understand the repeated failures of the union move- 
ment, the apathy of Southern labor toward unionism, 
or the inconsistencies of trade union philosophy without 
a thorough understanding of the race question in 
American indutrialism. Insofar as this book has failed 
to furnish such an understanding, to such an extent has 
it failed to accomplish its major objective. Still, it is a 
creditable piece of work, a valuable addition to the 
library of the uninformed person who honestly wishes 
to be instructed, but who has not too much time for 
reading. It is to be regretted that the authors have 
appended no bibliography, but perhaps they feel as this 
reviewer feels, that perusal of their pages will inspire 
an intelligent reader to go farther and do a little re- 
search of his own. 


HANKS to Dr. Elsie Gluck, who was formerly edu- 

cational director of the New York Women’s Trade 
Union League, it is not necessary for the new student 
of labor problems to go to the library and throw him- 
self on the mercies of the librarian in his search for 
adequate and accessible reading material. Dr. Gluck has 
brought up to date, and the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers have published, that excellent and compact 
discussion of modern labor questions entitled, Introduc- 
tion to American Trade Unionism, which was first pub- 
lished in April, 1935. 

Dr. Gluck has written first of all for discussion 
groups and classes in workers’ education, and for their 
use she has ended each chapter with a list of “questions 
for discussion” and “suggested references.” The ques- 
tions are of the practical sort that frequently occur to 
the puzzled and uninitiated, and the references are to 
works which may be secured cheaply by purchase or 
with ease at any well-equipped library. 

Introduction to American Trade Unionism is, how- 
ever, of great value to experienced unionists as well 
as to beginners. Its closing chapters review the history 
of union organization in mining, textiles, steel and other 
basic industries. Facts and statistics which have ap- 
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peared in the daily press of the past four y: 


brought together in compact form. Present-day p: »>lems 
and tendencies in the labor movement are pointed ut so 
concisely that they are easily assimilated and : nem. 
bered. 

It may seem trivial again to make reference the 
author’s treatment of Negro labor in her pa: het, 


and yet we cannot be too insistent in our atten ts to 


correct a persistent error of thinking among la! his- 
torians. In her description of steel, mining and  xtile 
strikes, Dr. Gluck several times refers to the > of 
strike-breaking Negro labor imported from the uth 
Of course it is true that Negro southern labor ha been 
frequently used in breaking strikes, but this is als true 
of foreign-born labor, of white southern labor, a d of 
local, native, “100 per cent American labor.” 

No figures have ever been published regardir the 
numbers of Negroes used nationally as “scab” la! or in 
strike situations, but it is probable that their nu: bers 
have not been great enough to justify the insistent © «fer- 
ence to their use. To build up a picture of Negroe. as a 
group of “scab” workers is unjustified by the a tual 


facts and is decidedly helpful to reactionary emp). yers 
and crooked labor leaders who profit by the pai:ting 
of such a picture. It hardly behooves thoughtful and 
valuable labor writers to help in that picture's painting 


F special interest to Negro readers should be the 
pamphlet, Fordism, written by Carl Raushenbush 
and published by the League for Industrial Democracy 
during the past winter. “Fordism™ is a term which has 
won dictionary importance during recent years as Henry 
Ford, his personality, his industrial genius and his labor 
policies have occupied more and more space in the 
columns of newspapers and magazines. No dictionary 
definition, however, is possible as yet, because the term, 
things to different 


“Fordism,” means many different 


groups of citizens. 


There are some persons, for instance, who cannot 
understand the bitter hostility which Labor feels toward 
the Ford interests, since Henry Ford has consistently 
been pictured by the press as a benign industrialist who 
pays the highest wages in America and who takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of his employees. 


Negroes resent criticism of Ford by other Negroes or 
by whites, since the great industrialist has led the way 
among American employers in his use of Negro labor, 
both as unskilled workers and as skilled workers and 
technicians. With as many as 15,000 Negroes employed 
at one time in the River Rouge plants, it is not sur- 
prising that members of the race in other cities should 
frequently say, “If this be tyranny, let us have more 
widespread tyranny !” 


It is for the enlightenment of such persons as these, 
Negroes and whites alike, that Carl Raushenbush has 
written his expose of Fordism. Using excerpts from the 
daily press, testimony given by Ford officials and workers 
at the hearings of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and interviews with Detroit officials, workers, social 
service workers and newspapermen, Mr. Raushenbus! 
effectively smashes the legend of Henry Ford as a 
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kind » industrial genius with no thought save the wel- 
fare of his workers. He also disposes of the concept of 
the \utomobile Workers’ Union as an interfering, trou- 
ble-: aking organization of “outsiders” bent upon ex- 
ploit ing Ford workers to its own profit. 


P. usal of this pamphlet may not convince all Negro 
read rs of the wisdom of giving their whole-hearted 
support to the union. There still remains the fact that 
a bitterly reactionary and anti-union employer has dis- 
tributed 15,000 jobs to Negroes—more than the rest of 
the auto industry combined. These workers must still 
be converted to the possibilities for protection and job 
advancement that lie within union membership. They 
must still be brought to an understanding of the in- 
creased personal stature that an individual worker as- 
sumes when he has behind him the organized support 
of his fellow workers. In smashing the historical Ford 
legend, however, Carl Raushenbush has provided a basis 
for establishing the next stage in understanding by Negro 
labor of its stake in the American labor movement. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


A BLACK CIVILIZATION. By W. Lloyd Warner. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. $5.00. 


cage W. Lloyd Warner's recent monograph 
dealing with the society of several tribes of pre- 
literate Australian aborigines has implications which 
seem to extend far beyond the bounds of most contribu- 
tions to ethnology. Its importance to students of human 
societies seems to be twofold; first it is, as Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown points out, the clearest and most in- 
tegrated analyis yet made of Australian kinship behavior, 
and secondly it appears to include certain fundamental 
contributions to both the method and theory of social 
anthropology. In this latter respect, it will certainly at- 
tract the interest of both the social scientists and the 
layman interested in the study of human behavior. 


Professor Warner has recenly been directing studies 
of certain modern societies in New England, Mississippi, 
Chicago, and the Irish Free State; these researches 
apparently will constitute one of the major efforts of 
our time to develop a comparative science of human 
societies. The method and conceptual basis of A Black 
Civilization, therefore, will undoubtedly exert consider- 


2ble influence upon sociologists generally. 


This method may be said to consist (1) of an ex- 
haustive analysis of the structure and operation of cer- 
tain fundamental behavioral systems in a society, and 
2) of the study of other behavioral systems not only in 
regard to their inner structure, but especially in regard 
to their functions in preserving these “fundamental” 
systems. Ameng the Murngin of Australia, for example, 
society is organized and human behavior primarily con- 
trolled by an elaborate kinship-system. European and 
American societies, on the other hand, are organized 
fundamentally, Professor Warner believes, by systems of 
economic and social rank; the other structures of our 
society, such as the family, the church, the school, and 
the political system can be understood, therefore, only 
when their functional relationship to the basic system of 
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economic and social stratification has been discoy 
The method is the same, whether applied to prin tive 
or American societies, and consists in the definitio of 
certain major and minor behavioral systems, and of  .¢ir 
functions in relation to each other. 


The Australian aborigines, to whom Professor W: ner 
calls our attention here, are not a Negro physical © pe, 
as he rightly points out. In spite of the fact that the 
classical anthropologists were inclined to equate the 
Australians’ “low culture” with their supposedly N gro 
physical traits, they resemble white types much | iore 
closely in their sharply sloping foreheads, heavy b ow- 
ridges, wavy or curly hair, large ears, and some hat 
hooked noses. 


The Murngin are a group of aborigines in Nortiern 
Australia, ranging some ten to fifteen degrees south of 
the equator. Living in a tropical climate, marked by 
a wet season of semi-starvation and a dry seaso: of 
plenty, they are a hunting and gathering people who 
subsist on birds, fish, and a variety of small animals. ‘| heir 
largest social unit is the clan, a closely knit group of kin 
reckoned through the paternal line. The tribe, conceived 
of as a political unit headed by a chief, does not exist 
among the Murngin. 


Professor Warner avoids the usual ethnological meth- 
od of describing several distinct aspects of a socicty, 
beginning with the material culture and ending with re- 
ligion and folk-lore, and attacks at once the problems of 
the structure and emotional content of kinship-relations 
among the Murngin. He proceeds upon the theory that 
without a proper understanding of this all-embracing 
system, no other structure in the society can be studied 
effectively. As a matter of fact, the entire social organ- 
ization of the Murngin proves to be built upon the 
reciprocal duties and obligations of kin. One's kin are 
recognized not only in two generations above him and 
in two below him, but also in three lines on his father’s 
side and in three lines on his mother’s side. The re- 
sulting system provides each Murngin with seventy-one 
different classes of relatives. 


Professor Warner's extensive research into the Murn- 
gin kinship-structure enables him to understand the 
operation of other behavioral systems which are organ- 
ized around Murngin kinship. Primitive warfare is made 
intelligible, for example, as a functon of kinship groups. 
Magic, a type of behavior which ethnologists have been 
especially ineffective in relating to other social systems, 
is likewise seen to gain its psychological power from the 
sanctions applied to the individual by his own family 
and larger kinship groups. Totemism, the religion and 
ultimate logic of the Murngin interpreting both man and 
nature for him, is found to be an extension of the 
kinship group far back into the past and onward into 
the future. 


Professor Warner’s work is not only convincing in 
its deep sense of oragnization and its power of structural 
analysis, but also in its grasp of a total society. The reader 
is not presented with one segment of a society, to be 
followed in five or ten or twenty years by the addition 
of other segments. The society has been presented as a 
whole, for only in this way, the author conceives, is it 
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possibl to understand the functional inter-relaticnships 
which onstitute human behavior. 
ALLISON DAVIS. 


CENT AFRICA. By Nnamdi Azikiwe. Accra: 
s Press. $3.00. 

JJ] 11 Africa today the focal point of European terri- 
W torial ambitions, little consideration apparently is 
being civen the fate of the indigenous black Africans 
who for countless centuries have made this continent 
So far as European imperialism is con- 
useful 


RENA 


their home. 
cerned, they 
only for their manpower. 

That the indigenous black Africans are not destined 
to accept the old idea of imperialism as revealed law 
handed down to Moses on Mount Sinai; that the twen- 
tieth century African is bound to be renascent; and 
that this Renascent African must be reckoned with as 
an increasingly important factor in the peace of the 
world, is the theme of Mr. Azikiwe’s book. 


constitute an extraneous element, 


A searching criticism of Africans by a native student, 
this volume is one which, despite the over-optimistic 
idealism which is allowed to creep in here and there, 


no student of African affairs can afford to ignore. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Fay McKeene Her- 
shaw and Flaurience Sengstacke Collins. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company. $2.00. 


SKETCHY and rather naive account of the globe- 

trottings of two colored women who endeavored 
to visit all the countries where dark-skinned people pre- 
dominate in the course of a four-month vacation—that 
is Around the World. The authors went to Portugal, 
Africa, Ceylon, India, Malaya, Japan and Panama, and 
present here their impressions of these lands. 

As might be expected, the travelers are compelled by 
their slim time budget to move about so rapidly that 
the fleeting impressions they gather are almost wholly 
surface ones. Thus their bock becomes a description of 
external sights and sounds rather than the thoughtful 
commentary on the social and cultural life of Negroes 
in other countries that it might have been. 

To its credit, it does not pretend to be anything more 
than it acually is—the travel diary of two women eager 
to see how Negroes live in other parts of the world. It is 
illustrated with snapshots taken by the authors. 


THE COLOUR BAR. By Peter Nielson. Cape 
Town: Juta and Company, Limited. $1.80. 


PERE is an interesting little book by a white South 

African who attempts to establish the thesis that 
full equality between white and black Africans can 
never be attained. Valuable for a comparison of Africa’s 
“native problem” and America’s “race problem,” it reeks 
of the same prejudicial attitudes prevalent among the 
lily-whites of the deep South. It reveals that more and 
more whites in South Africa are becoming obsessed with 
the idea of race purity, and believe it to be their duty 
to impart color prejudice into the souls of all their fellow 
South Africans. If that were a laudable aim, The Colour 
Bar would be a fine job. 


~ HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Its “Education for Life” includes, among other things, 
TRAINING FOR MEN IN 
Agriculture, Building Construction, Business, 
Education, Library Science, Trades. 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN 
Business, Education, Home Economics, 
Library Science, Public-Health Nursiug. 
SUMMER —— EACH YEAR 


Arthur Howe, Pres.; Robert Ogden Purves, Treas. 
William H. Scoville, Sec'y. 


Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 


Music Agriculture 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inctudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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LINCOLN UNIV THE COLOR PROBLEM AMON ; sup 
quantal | STUDENTS IN LONDON he 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up all. 

to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. (Continued from Page 204) 

Address: ° 

REGISTRAR sense of grievance held by most colored st dents cor 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA is the greatest barrier between them ar | the it i 
genuine friendship offered to them by indi idual un 

_ English people. It makes them, almost @ :aing tha 

FISK UNIVERSITY their will, suspicious of the motive behin any the 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | ordinary friendly interest, and sometimes jope- Fri 

Liberal Arts College lessly antagonizes those who were prepaid to is 
Graduate Department be their friends. are 

| That there are faults on both sides un- rea 

~ | doubtedly true, even though, looking back over ind 

THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL the history of this last hundred years, the larger “" 

COMPLETE COURSES PREPARING FOR | share of the blame must go to England. It is, fac 
however, impossible for Englishmen, even i! the shi 
majority of them were prepared to take the full int 
French Pleating py) 7 share of blame for mistakes of the past, | » be era 
Carmont Machine Operation Trades | in a perpetual state of apology. I often wish 
English, Cultural Courses and Musie Schoo! | that as each generation of white and colored [ 
| students comes in contact with each other, they 
or as short unit courses , | could have the freedom of starting with a “clean th 
EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT slate.” But we have in this country a large num- int 
179 W. 137th Street, New York, N. Y. ber of people who appear to be unable to ac- en 
bs chennai | cept the fact that colored people are human tra 
beings like themselves; they do not seem to to 
realize that it is no disgrace to have a dark skin. an 
We are slow thinkers, perhaps, and have not cu 
lively imaginations ; we are a reserved race, and th 
slow to make friends, even among ourselves. We iti 
_ are often accused by our colored friends of pl: 
| patronizing and supercilious ways: this is, far th 
more often than they suppose, due to shyness it 
and the fear of unconventionality. I am not fre 
trying to excuse the faults of my country in its an 
treatment of colored people, but I am asking th 
for a greater effort at understanding on both m 
=A sides. ar 
an 
WAY PROBABLY we do not realize in England the at 
heavy responsibility we place on the young = 
EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY colored man who comes here to study: we set 7 

Alter leerning the him a test that few of us would care to go 
APEX SYSTEM | through ourselves, and we are surprised when he 
of Selentilie Becuty Culture with full He is, by the 

very fact that he possesses a dark skin, conspicu- 

VOU ous in a Western city. The majority of young 
make sn independent being, so hove Colored students are no better and no worse than 
cost OF COURSE t sows the average Englishman of the same age. Yet, 

BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED if a colored student falls for a moment below > 
the ordinary accepted standard of social be- 

APEX EEAUTY COLLEGE | havior, many who have observed his slip will : 

New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond conclude that all his fellow countrymen always 

— | behave as he has behaved on this occasion, and 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City the reception accorded to the next newcomer a 


from the East is proportionately unfriendly. In 
| REGISTER NOW: | spite of the continual fear of slights in ordinary 
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every-« vy life, he must not be aggressive nor 
superic’, and he must appreciate the privilege 
he has been afforded in coming to England at 


all. 

Fortunately for us, many colored students 
come ‘rough such tests with flying colors, and 
it is certainly largely due to their insight and 
understanding, their patience and forbearance, 
that a new understanding is growing up among 
the white and colored intelligentsia of today. 
Friendship between white and colored people 
is essentially a problem for youth to tackle; they 
gre freer of the old inhibitions than their elders, 
readicr to accept each other on their merits as 
individuals, and with little cause to consider 
“what people will say.” The rapid increase of 
facilities for student travel and exchange scholar- 
ships is every year providing opportunities for 
international friendship among the student gen- 
eration. 


NTERNATIONAL Houses, communities of 

students springing up now in many corners of 
the world, will have a far greater influence on 
international politics of the future than is at pres- 
ent realized. They are immensely important as 
training grounds for young people, teaching them 
to throw off the prejudices of older generations 
and to use to the full their freedom of social and 
cultural life with each other, a freedom of which 
their parents knew nothing. But these commun- 
ities are not hot-houses for carefully sheltered 
plants, which die if they are transplanted into 
the cold air outside ; if they are to be of any use 
it is only insofar as the lessons of spontaneous 
freedom in friendship can be taken out into life, 
and made to live and grow continually so that 
the true value of international friendship can be 
made a living reality in an otherwise unfriendly 
and suspicious world. Finally, such friendship 
and understanding is neither healthy nor profit- 
able unless each individual makes his own con- 
tribution. The mistake is often made by the en- 
thusiastic that friendship with someone of an- 
other country means giving up one’s own ideals 
and standards, for fear of being thought “shock- 
able” or of not understanding. Each has his 
own very definite contribution to make, whether 
he be Indian, Negro, French, American or Eng- 
lish, and it is of immense importance to the life 
of the whole that this should be realized. 

Let us older people see to it that the younger 
generations of students appreciate their freedom 
te meet and to know each other; they will not 
be afraid of their responsibilities, and maybe 
they will see to it that the world is a better and 
saner kind of place for their children, and their 
children’s children, to inhabit. 


A CAMP FOR BOYS 
OF GOOD MORAL CHARACTER, BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF 10 AND 18 YEARS. 


CAMP BEULAH 


Smithfield, Maine 
1938 Season: Camp Board: 


June 24—Sept. 10 $7.50 per week 


For details address: 


F. G. MITCHELL 
14 Summit Avenue Rye, New York 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 
Columbia, S. C. 


Offers Courses in College of 
Liberal Arts 
Leading to A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
B.Th. and B.D. Degrees Are 
Are Given in Theology. 


For Information Write 


THE PRESIDENT 


YOUNG WOMEN! YOUNG MENI 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
Enroll in a 


Mme. C. J. Walker College 
Of Beauty Culture 


We prepare 
you for a pay- 
ing 


sion within a 
months. 
| Earn while you 
| learn. Jobs 
waiting§& 
Classes 
and night. al 
of the latest 
in the art of 
beauty culture 
taught. Tools 


furnished. Craguates prepared to take any 


Write or call the WALKER COLLEGE 
nearest you for further information. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
C. HOUSTON, TEX. 
1206 You &t., N. W. 3414 Dowling St. 
ST. Lous, MO. 
2337 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 4703 &. Parkway 
422'/- E. Sixth St. DETROIT, MICH. 
A, on. 602 Farnsworth &t. 
. Creenw 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
617 Indiana Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINCHAM,. ALA. 
1606 Druid Hill Ave. 415 17th St., No. 
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St. Augustine’s College 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
A four-year college course is offered, accredited { A College Preparatory Depart- 


by = of the ment, Training School for Nurses 

leading to degrees of BA. and BS., including x | *%/ School for Religious and So. 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State ; cial Workers are connected with 
High School Teachers’ certificates. the College. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ON 


HOW TO HAVE HAIR THAT 
WOMEN ENVY, MEN ADMIRE 


Larieuse Gives Results 
Instantly — brings sheen 
and color to Drab, Life- 
less or Gray-Streaked 
Hair. 


OESN'T it make your heart 

skip a few beats and sort of 
take your breath away when a 
wonderful new man is attracted to 
you... when he can’t take his eyes 
off you...when somehow you 
know that you're the new queen of 
his heart? 
Maybe this hasn't happened to you 
lately. If not—did you ever won- black and brown. If you are not 
der why? Maybe it’s because your satisfied with the results, your 
hair has maturely lost its color dealer will refund your money. 
dull, lifeless, with 
tic. at is what's ing you 
back, you can easily correct it. Larieuse Shampoo 
Just do this... -++ produces a remarkably 
Color your hair with Larieuse. cleansing shampoo which 
Then look in your mirror—and leaves the hair light and fluffy. 
rejoice. What you'll see is a more 

r will again be so uni- 

formly colorful, with that vibrant .+..removes hair dye stains 
and sparkling lustre so much ad- from hands, forehead and scalp. 
aie te everyone. Color? Your Will not affect color of hair. 
choice of 18, including jet-black, 


meee, HAIR COLORING 
GODEFROY MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 3510 OLIVE ST. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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